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The purpose of the A. L. A. is " the placing of books everywhere 
that American Soldiers or Sailors may be found." To accomplish that 
purpose it uses whatever vehicles can best serve its end. Fifty percent 
of its out-go, it has estimated, has been distributed through the agency 
of the Y. M. C. A., whether in the " Y's " big centres, or in its widely 
scattered huts, whether by its travelling camionettes or by its riders 
doing errands on the wing. Of the remaining fifty percent about half 
has been handled by the Red Cross, the Knights of Columbus, the Sal- 
vation Army and other organizations, each assisting according to its 
reach, while the remaining twenty-five percent has been sent direct from 
the A. L. A. stacks to military units of every description, and to the 
individual applicant. 

So the Y. M. C. A. buys standard literature in small pocket volumes 
— the English Nelson Edition, light and little and clear of print, affords 
one fruitful source — packs it up in cases of twenty volumes each, and 
sends it into the fighting trenches strapped on " Y " secretaries' backs. 
Books so despatched the Library Bureau writes off its accounts as 
gone. 

It is the business of the Y. M. C. A. to get the daily papers to 
the A. E. F., wherever that may lie beyond the reach of ordinary civilian 
supplies. In the combat areas it delivers all papers free of charge. And, 
whenever possible, it sends newspapers from home along with the rest. 

The English-speaking European dailies are as manna in the wilder- 
ness, but a home paper — any good home paper — means a pearl beyond 
all price. A " Y " Secretary recently rode his rickety, shell-shocked 
motorcycle into an isolated camp, sure of a welcome because his side- 
car was full of cigarettes, and because tobacco had been " fini " in those 
parts these many days. His tobacco flew as on angels' wings, but good 
news flew faster still. Someone had seen a New York Times sticking out 
of his overcoat pocket. 

Presently came the Colonel's Adjutant, with the Colonel's compli- 
ments, and might he borrow that Times, briefly? Then came the Major, 
in person, keen on the same scent. Then came a little first lieutenant, very 
deprecatory, very anxious, who knew he was " asking a great deal — too 
much, probably " — but he was just going into the front trenches — and 
if he could only take that paper along to the boys, he — words failed 
him. His pleading look finished the phrase. 

I sat down to write about books — about the books our boys want, 
and what that want shows of their splendid brains — their alertness, their 
ambition, their grip and design upon the future, each in his own way. 
But I end as we all must end who see them over here — in the overwhelm- 
ing impression of their clean-minded loyalty — of their intense belief in 
and love for the people, the ideals, the faith of their own homes across 
the sea. 

Paris, France. Katherine Mayo. 

"THE REAL COLONEL HOUSE" 

Sir, — The December number of The North American Review has 
an attack on Colonel Edward M. House, that, as a friend and biographer 
(in a small way), I feel that I cannot let pass unchallenged. The author 
of the attack attempts to veil his philippic under the guise of a review of a 
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volume recently offered to the public, entitled, The Real Colonel House, 
by Arthur D. Howden Smith. The name of the author of the attack is 
Frederick W. Henshaw, accredited to the Supreme Court of California, 
and whose name has recently been mentioned in the Mooney case, calling 
for a newspaper explanation from Judge Henshaw, that may or may not 
have satisfied the reading public. I cheerfully waive all criticism of him, 
since he has received his billet of approval from Judge W. M. Morrow, 
former member of Congress from California and now on the circuit bench 
of the United States, who says Judge Henshaw is a brilliant lawyer. 

The limits of my letter will not furnish an opportunity for answering 
completely and conclusively the several counts in Judge Henshaw's indict- 
ment of President Wilson's friend, companion and trusted messenger ex- 
traordinary to foreign lands, Colonel Edward Mandell House, but I 
offer first for the unprejudiced judgment of the readers of the Review 
the opening paragraph as follows: 

It was undoubtedly due to the growing restiveness of the American people 
against a man who, without official position, is sent on secret missions of vast 
consequence to their welfare, — who has never done one act or uttered one word 
by which the people might guage his capacity, — that the world is indebted for 
this unique volume. 

[The italics are mine] . 

Sent to Europe on five separate international diplomatic missions by the 
President of the United States, and yet this representative of the Golden 
State with its Golden Gate and its Pacific Ocean that is never pacific, 
bawls like hoarse (not coarse) Fitzgerald that he, Colonel House, of 
Texas and not Missouri, " has never done one act by which the people 
might gauge his capacity." This same nobody is the man of whom Colonel 
George Harvey said (to me) he would like to see succeed W. J. Bryan 
as Secretary of State. And the same who, through me, passed the com- 
pliment back to the brilliant editor that he, Colonel House, would like to 
see Colonel Harvey appointed in Bryan's place. 

Soon after it became known that Colonel House was enjoying the 
confidence and esteem of President Wilson, Charles Willis Thompson said 
of him in an article in the New York Times : 

Colonel House is a man whose words are few, and when he does consent 
to drop one it is worth its weight in gold; not only because he tells the truth, 
but because his judgment and insight are great. It was the perception of this 
fact that bound the President to him. The President relies more on his judg- 
ment than on any one else's, because he has found it always right; and with 
this keen judgment and insight goes a wonderfully clarifying power of state- 
ment and an impersonal and an objective way of looking at a situation which 
make his views on any question things of golden value. 

Peter Clarke Macfarlane, in Collier's Weekly, said of Colonel House: 

In matters of policy his judgment seems to be colored by no passion and 
clouded by no prejudice. His manner is ingratiating. He does not bluster; 
he thinks. In argument he does not overbear with a full tide of his own steam, 
but instead sets up the cards carelessly almost, a reason here, an inference 
there, a situation yonder, and so allows his opponent to convince himself. He 
turns no thumbscrews ; he wields no clubs ; his weapons are of the mind. 
Nor does there appear to be anything ulterior in his motives, or occult in his 
method. I see no foreboding in his relationship to the President. The closeness 
of that relation is creditable to both men and fortunate for the country. It 
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has no sinister connotation. Edward M. House is no Oliver le Diable. He is 
at once a friend of the President and of the people. Because he is the last 
so completely, he is the first so intimately. 

Mr. Lloyd George, speaking of the American Mission to the Allied 
war conferences held in London and Versailles, said : 

The mission which has thus successfully terminated its labors, was, so far 
as we are concerned, an unqualified success. To that conference President 
Wilson could not have sent more sagacious and useful representatives than 
Colonel House and the other members of the mission who accompanied him. 
Colonel House, indeed, has proved himself not only a worthy representative of 
the United States but has won the friendship and respect of all the European 
Allies. 

Andre Tardieu, French High Commissioner to the United States, 
speaking on the same subject said: 

The presence in Europe of the American mission is an event upon the 
importance of which it is superfluous to comment. Colonel House, by his 
eminent qualities, has merited the confidence of President Wilson. I have 
had many opportunities to observe him, and no finer representative of American 
idealism could have been selected. He will represent among us completely the 
thought and will of the President of the United States. 

I submit the following newspaper dispatch printed in a well-known 
New York daily: 

London, June 25, 1915. An interesting development of the recent stay in 
London of Colonel E. M. House, intimate of President Wilson, came to light 
this week, when it became known that Colonel House visited King George 
twice at Buckingham Palace. In both instances the invitation to see the king 
came to Colonel House from Buckingham Palace unsolicited, etc., etc. 

Now, perhaps, some Aldiborontiphoscophorino, from the home of Abe 
Reuf, or some blatant partisan politician or some American Bolshevik or 
disguised Boche, will prate about Anglophiles, Regiphiles and autocrats ! 
Lord Byron, a blarsted Englishman, said : 

A man must serve his time to every trade 
Save censure — critics all are ready made. 

The California jurist complains that Colonel House has never " uttered 
one word by which the people might gauge his capacity." Ralph Waldo 
Emerson says: 

I have read that those who listened to Lord Chatham felt that there was 
something finer in the man than anything which he said [and] 

We cannot find the smallest part of the personal weight of Washington 
in the narrative of his exploits. 

Judge Henshaw, speaking of Mr. Smith's book, The Real Colonel 
House, makes this delphic observation: " It is unique in that, while in form 
biographical, in its essence it is autobiographical." He seems unwilling 
to accept the word of the author, who says by way of preface : 

This is an intimate biography only in the sense that it reflects my own in- 
terpretation of Colonel House based upon an acquaintance and friendship of 
several years. It is in no sense official for I have not sought access to confi- 
dential papers nor have I asked for undue confidences from Colonel House. 
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Colonel House's reputation among all fair-minded men for modesty 
and reticence is so well established that it will take a heavier gun than the 
writer of this diatribe on The Real Colonel House to harm or hurt or 
even arouse any other interest than disgust, and I refer all guilty persons 
to the lines of Byron: 

Believe a woman or an epitaph, 

Or any other thing that's false, before 

You trust in critics, who themselves are sore. 

The attachment between President Wilson and Colonel House and 
the use of the services of the latter in some of the stupendous problems 
of American life and politics make an epoch in American history. A great 
mind once said that there is nothing which life has to offer so satisfying as 
the profound good understanding which can subsist, after much exchange 
of good offices, between two virtuous men, each of whom is sure of himself 
and sure of his friend. 

I have noticed only Judge Henshaw's opening shot at his victim. The 
balance of the screed is little more than vaporings, balderdash, and twad- 
dle, and I dare say, even in the honest opinion of the author, reflect only 
on himself. 

Henry Herbert Childers. 
Washington, D. C. 

SUFFRAGE QUALIFICATIONS 

Sir, — In a recent number of the Review, Arthur T. Gait, of Chicago, 
in a letter to the editor, expresses what is a frequent criticism of " the 
present propaganda for woman suffrage," namely, " that it should be uni- 
versal without qualification of any kind." He asks the Review to " bring 
the point favorably and forcefully to public notice before it is too late." 

It is already too late, as the proposed Federal Suffrage Amendment 
has passed the House of Representatives and is very close to adoption by 
the Senate, and if the slighest change were made it would have to go 
through the Lower House again and to be presented to the Senate with 
entirely new arguments. This amendment reads simply: " The right of 
suffrage shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of sex." It leaves every State with liberty to impose any 
qualifications for voting that it chooses except the unsurmountable one of 
sex. Mr. Gait argues that " there should be some mental and a slight 
property qualification." Nothing in the proposed amendment would pre- 
vent any State from making these requirements, but the fact that most 
of those States where they once existed have removed them, and the others 
never have had them, shows that they are not considered desirable. A few 
of the Northern States have a very slight educational test, and the South- 
ern States have both educational and property requirements, chiefly to 
keep out the negro vote. This is shown by the fact that they are worded 
in such a way as not to disfranchise white men. Most of those States and 
a few in the North have a poll tax. 

A Federal Amendment imposing even slight educational and property 
qualifications would have great difficulty in getting through Congress, as 
most of the members have in their districts and States a considerable con- 
stituency of illiterate and non-taxpaying men, who would bitterly resent 



